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ORNAMENT BY VIRGIL SOLIS 



"ORNAMENT" IN THE DEPART- 
MENT OF PRINTS 

DURING the last six months the Print 
Room has acquired a number of ornament 
prints and books, some of them of more 
than ordinary interest. In this note only 
the prints made to serve as patterns for 
workers in the precious metals will be re- 
ferred to. 

Largely pure design, ornament of this 
type is notoriously one of the most difficult 
things in the world to describe, since any 
attempt to do so properly and compe- 
tently would require as a condition prece- 
dent the creation of a large and highly 
artificial technical vocabulary. Such a 
vocabulary would require for its creation 
such an amount of study and keen analyti- 
cal thought as seems never yet to have 
been brought to bear on the problem — and 
even if some person possessed of the time 
and erudition necessary for the task were 
to undertake it, the comprehension of the 
vocabulary, once it were worked out, would 
demand so much special knowledge that 
but the very smallest number of pro- 
fessional print cataloguers, and one can 
think of no others, would be tempted to 
acquire it. 

It is therefore obviously impossible to 
describe it in words in such a way that any 
one, even if he were familiar with the ma- 
terial, would be able to understand what 
was being said. But, nevertheless, it may 



not be out of place, with the aid of some 
reproductions, to try one's hand at casting 
a little side-light on some of the aspects of 
the material. 

The prints are all designs for workers 
in the precious metals and, representing 
the solutions of similar problems offered 
by German, French, and Dutch artists, 
afford the curious a chance for an excursion 
in comparative psychology. 

The earliest in date, and certainly among 
the most important, is a design for spoons 
by Heinrich Aldegrever who, though gen- 
erally classed among the German Little 
Masters, is really not of their number. 
With the possible exception of Diirer he 
seems to have been possessed of a finer 
sense of style than any other German or- 
namentist, his plates ranking high among 
the most excellent things of their kind that 
Europe has produced. His designs are 
marked by a distinction which seems al- 
most foreign to Germany in its beautiful 
poise and easy grace, qualities largely 
attributable to his close observation and 
most intelligent appreciation of the accom- 
plishment of the Italian Renaissance, for 
rarely has there been a more lovely result 
produced than by the grafting of Italian 
motives on a German base which his skill 
made possible. Perhaps a trifle too easy 
and free in its elegance, it is quite the best 
and truest that Renaissance Germany pro- 
duced. 

About a generation after Aldegrever 
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came Virgil Solis, busy and prosperous 
manufacturer of prints of all sorts and 
descriptions in republican Frankfort. 
Bartsch's list of his prints runs to no less 
than 568 numbers, several of which are 
mere notations of whole books full of illus- 
trations, one of them containing no less 
than 216 pieces and another 178. The 
difficulty of describing the ornament made 
by Solis was so great that finally the great 
Bartsch himself, the Littre of prints, got so 
weary that at the end of his section devoted 
to ornament we find 
the following rather 
spiteful note, evi- 
dently written by a 
man who had la- 
bored until exas- 
peration at his 
intractable material 
caused him to 
throw up his hands: 
"There still exists a 
considerable num- 
ber of plates con- 
taining designs for 
plate and jewellery, 
which possibly be- 
long to the two fore- 
going series, though 
they differ in size. 
But as we don't 
know how many of 
them there are, and 

they are the least estimable of Virgil Solis's 
works and in consequence little collected, 
we have thought ourselves justified in fore- 
going their description, especially as their 
detailed enumeration would have been in- 
finitely tedious, and in any event would not 
have sufficed to enable any one to distin- 
guish them." Where Bartsch, who had a 
greater and more intimate knowledge of 
prints and cataloguing than any other 
man who ever lived, felt himself unequal 
to the task, other and less experienced 
people surely may be forgiven for confessing 
their incompetence. 

Among the pieces by Solis in the collec- 
tion are a number of "samplers" of ara- 
besques, evidently intended for the use of 
workers not only in the precious metals 
but in iron and steel as well. A typical 
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example is reproduced in these pages and 
will have to serve in lieu of description. 
It is evidently a fusion of German precedent 
and Italianate and Eastern design, adapted 
to the use and requirements of Solis's 
constituency — the wealthy, comfortable, 
middle class of the German trading cities. 
There is plenty enough personality here, a 
very real identity, but how far removed 
from that of Aldegrever! The hand that 
did these plates made samplers, put to- 
gether on the one print snippets of motives 
to be cut up and 
used by other men 
as occasion might 
require, and he did 
not bother his head 
to combine them as 
finished works of art 
— with the result 
that he appears to 
have given merely 
a vocabulary of de- 
sign, but no syntax. 
It is for all its 
charm just a bit in- 
choate, in its unor- 
dered richness 
resembling the Ger- 
man prose of the 
time. 

Another and 
slightly later aspect 
of German design 
is afforded by the nine prints by Bern- 
hard Zan which are among the rarities 
in the collection. Of Zan nothing seems 
to be known beyond his name, and the 
facts that some of his prints are dated 
in the 1580^ and bear the name Nu- 
remberg. Like the Solis pattern they 
are interesting because carried out in 
exactly the technique which would be used 
by the metal worker in applying their de- 
sign to the beakers and other objects for 
which they were intended, thus standing 
at the opposite pole from the Aldegrever 
in which we see not so much a pattern for a 
thing as its highly finished representation 
from the hand of a great and most skilful 
master of the technique of engraving. 
The probabilities are that Zan knew little 
or nothing about the engraving of copper- 
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plates as distinct from the ornamental 
engraving of silver vessels, and in fact, if 
one were to be strictly accurate, one would 
have to say that his plates were not en- 
graved at all but chased. However, they 
are typical of the best silversmiths' design 
which the end of the sixteenth century 
produced in Germany, the vessels decorated 
in their manner being among the most 
ardently collected pieces of metalwork 
known to the collector and connoisseur. 
Here again we meet the people for whose 
delectation they 
were made — a richer 
and more opulent 
group than those 
whom Solis typified, 
quite haute cuisine 
as compared with 
his cuisine hour- 
geoise. Very human 
in their make-up, 
purse proud, extrav- 
agant, ostentatious, 
doubtless somewhat 
prot{ig : they were 
very little given tc 
dreaming or any 
very nice considera- 
tion of the details 
of their daily life. 
They liked what 
they liked, and they 
liked to have it 

around, and being the solid men of affairs 
of their day they were apt to have what 
they wanted, and so on one of these plates 
we find flowers and fruit and good luscious 
vegetables all mixed together, pea pods and 
radishes, apples and pomegranates, roses 
and lilies, in one beautiful combination 
which could not but reflect pride in the 
garden and the generous purses and appe- 
tites that dictated its contents. 

About the same time as Zan, though 
possibly a little later, we find Daniel 
Mignot, who despite his French name and 
his obvious study of French precedent, 
worked at Augsburg. His designs seem to 
have been intended for jewelers and others 
working upon small and restricted surfaces, 
and are interesting not only for the ele- 
gance of their forms but for the little niello 






designs by which the corners of his plates 
are often occupied. This type of orna- 
ment in which pure design was utilized in 
white upon black was very popular about 
this time in France, and its use by Mignot 
indicates that even in his time the "Paris 
model" was highly regarded in the pro- 
vinces of the monde des modes. His plates 
speak of a society in which "Little Mary" 
was not so constant a preoccupation as 
that for which Zan worked, and in which 
womankind played a larger role. 

Further develop- 
ment of the type 
of niello design with 
which Mignot's 
name is associated 
is to be found in the 
prints by the anony- 
mous Master A. D., 
one of whose plates 
is dated 1608. There 
seems to be some 
question about his 
nationality, but it is 
most probable that 
he was a French- 
man, as his designs 
have a logical and 
trenchant quality 
which is very rarely 
found in the work 
of the German 
schools. He carried 
this style of work to a quite extraordinary 
degree of elaboration and finish, his designs 
being uncommonly brilliant and resonant, 
if one may be pardoned the word. 

The highest development which this type 
of work reached may not inconceivably be 
found in the prints by Jacques Hurtu, one 
of whose plates is dated 161 9, and who 
certainly was French. Many other de- 
signers of this kind of thing display great 
skill and ability but, to the writer at least, 
Hurtu's achievement is quite the most 
delightful and charming of all, because, 
while losing little if any of the logic and 
brilliance which mark the work of such an 
artist as A. D., they are informed with a 
pretty fancy in the use of flowers and leaves 
that is not wholly unrelated to that of such 
a later and different person, for example, as 
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Pillement. The swirl pattern which is 
here reproduced is quite extraordinary, a 
very real masterpiece, and as lovely an 
example as one may hope to see of the 
beauty which on occasion finds its way into 



but by design. Then there is a star and 
circle pattern which is also among the 
delectable things. Full of plants and 
flowers and little furry living things as a 
child's paradise, it too observes its laws of 




DESIGN FOR A BEAKER 
BY BERNHARD ZAN 



this kind of work, for not only are the 
flower and leaf forms keenly seen and 
boldly conventionalized but they are im- 
bued with a sense of movement which, to 
say the least, is most unusual. There are 
few enough paintings in which there is 
more movement than we see here — and 
it is accomplished not by draughtsmanship 



placing and of movement, if not so tren- 
chant, certainly more charming than the 
swirl. Hurtu's work is rare, and as it 
lacks completely that glaen^end engrav- 
ing quality which fascinates so many 
amateurs, it has attained to little celebrity. 
His name is absent from all but the fewest 
dictionaries of artists. And yet if perform- 
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ance is what we look for rather than labels 
and endorsements he must certainly be 
classed, if not with the greatest, at least 
with the choicest of the ornamentalists. 

In the collection there is also a handful 
of odd designs, for the greater part anony- 



larly attractive, and make one desire to see 
a piece made from it. 

A group of little designs for finger rings, 
anonymous and presumably made at Lyons 
about the middle of the sixteenth century, 
represents an aspect of French design of 
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DESIGNS FOR JEWELRY 
BY PIERRE MARCHANT 



mous. Most of these are niello patterns 
resembling on a smaller scale the work of 
A. D., but among them is at least one ex- 
ample of the work of Pierre Marchant which 
is here reproduced as a typical example of 
the charming jewelry design of the early 
seventeenth century in France. Even 
in its black and white it has an ordered 
richness and beauty which make it singu- 



the period with which students appear to 
be not so familiar as with its architecture, 
furniture, and general interior decoration. 
Doubt has been expressed to the writer of 
their authenticity, but so far his opinion 
with regard to them remains unshaken, for 
they have to a marked degree certain stylis- 
tic qualities which the archaizing designer 
rarely if ever succeeds in catching. They 
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speak loudly of the France of the middle 
sixteenth century, exhibiting in addition 
to forms and lines, the peculiar and elusive 
something which sets the work of that school 
apart from that of the rest of the world. 
Various attempts have been made to ex- 
press this in words; terse, logical, trenchant, 
clean cut, the French tranche, all occur to 
one, but none of them reaches the point. 
Somehow it reminds one a little bit of 
"Euclid," who, as one remembers, time 
after time, in the log- 
ical progression of his 
theorems, "proves" 
that certain things 
cannot be because 
they are "absurd," 
forgetting or omitting 
to say that in fact 
they are not really ab- 
surd but only contra- 
ry to one or another of 
his definitions, which 
after all are merely a 
series of assumptions 
which have been 
adopted as rules of 
the game, for there 
are a number of per- 
fectly logical non- 
Euclidean geometries 
according to which 
some of Euclid's most 
glaring absurdities are 
perfectly normal and 

true. The French have always played their 
game of the arts and crafts with the most 
touching respect for definitions, a sort of 
subconscious inhibition guarding them 
against that casual and quite careless dis- 
regard of postulates which the rest of the 
world continually displays in the face of facts. 

The French designer has always had 
style and frequently has produced amazing 
results — but invariably, if one looks close, 
one can see that both style and invention 
have been the result of tight thinking in a 
closed system of postulates and "absurdi- 
ties," evidencing not so much imagination 
as carefully calculated solution of definite 
and narrowly limited problems. 

On turning from these French designs 
to a group of Dutch seventeenth-century 
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silversmiths' patterns, one is immediately 
aware of a different attitude toward life, 
in which to be humanly pleasant rather 
than intellectually logical is the aim. 
Somehow in looking at these engravings 
for the tops of beakers one does not feel 
that the man who made them was fenced 
about by an impenetrable hedge of "it isn't 
done's." Naturally his work is not so "well 
bred," but it has a most distinct and very 
charming character, and a definite even if 
somewhat amorphous 
personality. His 
shoulder blades have 
a tendency to sink 
backwards in his 
chair; he doesn't sit 
bolt upright as the 
French designer did, 
heels touching and 
knees together. Alto- 
gether he was a more 
comfortable sort of 
person, as though he 
might be a comrade 
and not merely a 
beautiful demonstra- 
tion of a theorem. 
His mind was not 
ordered and laid out 
like a flowerless for- 
mal garden with 
gravel paths and close- 
cropped borders on 
which no leaf dared 
fall, but had plenty of bright-colored blos- 
soms, and lush grass, and berries and cur- 
rants, and well-kept fruit trees. The Dutch 
designs speak of a tidier housekeeping than 
the French, one in which elbow grease and 
cheerful human intercourse played a larger 
part, and in which logic was never allowed 
to interfere with cleanly comfort. It would 
be a bold man who should say that it is 
poorer than the other kind of thing, intel- 
lectual as that was. Certainly it was differ- 
ent, and in its working more akin to the 
mental processes of the English-speaking 
world, for however much we may tug at the 
straps of our fashionable French boots, all 
that we do thereby is to prove the more 
conclusively that the processes of certain 
logical types are alien to us. W. M. I., Jr. 
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